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Che Best Vacation Ever! 


If you have never made a RETREAT, you 
have something to look forward to— it's the BEST VA- 
CATION EVER! 


Give part of your vacation to Christ. In the past 
five years 6,000 people from 27 states have come to 
Holy Family Retreat House at Conception Abbey. 
Have you planned your vacation yet? 


Relaxation, quiet, peace, prayer, spiritual con- 
ferences, reading, time to think about things that really 
matter, time to prepare for a really good confession, 
Holy Mass, Communion! Perhaps you have been 
worrying about some problem. It's bothered you for 
months? A retreat is just the environment to think 
it out, and best of all, you can get prudent advice from 
a priest who is experienced in just that sort of difficulty. 
Why not make a week-end Retreat and find out for 
yourself what so many others have found out: It’s really 


WONDERFUL! 


Retreats are held every week-end for the whole 
family, for groups of men and women, clubs, and es- 
pecially for married couples. For information write 
to: — 








Retreat Director 
Conception Abbey 
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Calendar for March 


— Ss 
M AkcH finds us imbued with the penitential spirit of the sacred 


Lenten season. The feasts which find their way into this month’s 
calendar are celebrated not without the reserved awareness of Our 
Savior’s approaching Passion and Death, the Ferial being commemo- 
rated each day. However, our joy in the approaching celebration of 
our Redemption receives expression on Letare Sunday (24th). 

The beautiful feast of the Annunciation on the 25th recalls to our 
minds the solemn moment when the Incarnate Word took flesh in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. 

The outstanding saint on our calendar, to whom the entire month 
is dedicated, is St. Joseph, Spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Foster 
Father of the Incarnate Word and Patron of the Universal Church. 
His fidelity and love have merited for him the title of a “just man.” 
He is invoked for a happy hour of death. 

Benedictines the world over will unite to pay tribute to their father 
and lawgiver, St. Benedict, on the 21st. St. Gregory the Great (12th), 
Pope, and one of the four great Doctors of the Latin Church, is the 
biographer and spiritual son of St. Benedict. He also reformed the 
Liturgy and Church music, which in his honor is known as Gregorian 
Chant. 

St. Casimir (4th), King and patron saint of Poland, renowned 
for his great charity towards the poor. Ss. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
Martyrs (6th), a young mother and her slave girl, thrown to wild 
beasts and put to death by the sword in their profession of the Faith. 
Their names are mentioned in the Canon of the Mass. St. Thomas 
Aquinas (7th), illustrious son of St. Dominic, Confessor and Doctor 
of the Church, called the “Angelic Doctor,” and “Prince of Theo- 
logians.” He is patron of all Catholic schools and students; his com- 
position of the Mass and Office of Corpus Christi with their beautiful 
hymns, has won for him the title “Poet of the Eucharist.” St. John of 
God (8th), Confessor, founder of the Congregation of the Brothers 
Hospitallers; patron saint of hospitals and nurses. 

St. Frances of Rome (9th), patron of women Oblates of St. Bene- 
dict. She was granted the constant vision of her angel guardian. The 
Forty Holy Martyrs of Sebaste (10th). St. Euphrasia Pelletier, Virgin 
(13th), foundress of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. St. Patrick 
(17th), Apostle of Ireland. He ignited the spark of faith which has 
since burned brightly within the hearts of Erin’s sons and daughters. 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (19th), Bishop, Confessor and Doctor of the 
Church. St. Catherine of Genoa (23d), Widow. Married in obedience 
to her parents’ wishes to a nobleman whose profligate life caused her 


(Concluded on page 327) 
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Saint Joseph, 


the Shadow of the Eternal Father 
(From the Writings of Father Frederic William Faber.) 


HERE are flowers that give out their perfume in the shade and 
: 3 grow more sweet as the sun mounts higher in the sky. They 
lie hidden under cool beds of rank green herbage, beneath the 
shadow of mighty trees; and yet when the warm air of noon has 
heated the sun-shaded forest, these blossoms fill the foliaged aisles with 
their prevailing incense. Their odor gives a poetry and a character to 
the woodland scene, and by that odor the spot lives in our memory 
afterward. Such is the sweet fragrance of St. Joseph in the Church, 
stealing upon us unawares, perpetually increasing, and especially filling 
with itself all the shades of Nazareth, Bethlehem and Egypt, but not 
reaching to the bare exposed heights of Calvary. Throughout the Sa- 
cred Infancy, St. Joseph is the fragrant undergrowth of all its mysteries, 
and we cause the perfume of his blossoms to rise up as we stir among 
them. 

Of all sanctities in the Church, St. Joseph’s is that which lies deep- 
est down and is the hardest to see distinctly. We feel how immense it 
must have been. The honor of Jesus, and the office of Joseph toward 
His Mother and Himself, all point to the unusual effusion of graces up- 
on him, while the lights which transpire, as it were, through the chinks 
in the Gospel, indicate a most divine, and at the same time a most deeply 
hidden life. At times we seem to see renewed in him the character of 
one of the old patriarchs, especially Abraham in his simple tent-life 
amidst the pastoral solitudes of Mesopotamia; or we are reminded of 
the first Joseph, like the second Joseph by contrast, on the margin of 
the Nile. Then again there are glimpses which betoken the fashion of 
the New Testament sanctity, which make us hesitate in taking the view, 
in many respects so fitting, that in St. Joseph the Old Testament holi- 
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ness reached its highest and most beautiful development, and so touched 
Jesus, and abode in the circle of the Incarnation as representing that 
most ancient sanctity. 

At any rate, most marvelously must Our Lord have enveloped St. 
Joseph with light and love, and wrought in his soul operations of the 
most astonishing and consummate grace. If magnificence is the in- 
separable accompaniment of all the Divine perfections, there are none 
which it accompanies in a more special, though at the same time hidden 
manner, than the attribute of justice; and it was peculiarly from God’s 
justice that the exuberance of St. Joseph’s graces proceeded. Who does 
not know the beautiful munificence of gratitude even among the sons 
of men? What then must gratitude be like in God? The sanctification 
of St. Joseph, the eminence of his interior beauty, must represent it. 

Our Lord, as it were, put Himself under obligations to St. Joseph, 
as well as in subordination to him. St. Joseph’s fair and spotless soul 
was the cloister built round Mary’s innocence. In his paternal foster- 
ing arms the Child was laid who had no Father but the Eternal. On 
Mary’s score, and on His own, how much had Jesus condescended to 
owe to Joseph! His payment was in holiness! When, therefore, we 
think of the offices for which he was paid, and who it was that paid 
him, must we not confess that Joseph was a world by himself in the 
vast resplendent creation of grace? 

We can give no name to the character of St. Joseph’s sanctity. 
We cannot compare him with any other of the saints of God. As his 
office was unshared, so was his grace; it followed the peculiarities of 
his office; it stood alone... His sanctification is hidden in obscurity, 
but it is probable that he received the gift of original justice, as the 
Baptist had—though whether it was restored to him before birth, as 
with John and Jeremias, we cannot tell. It is becoming to think also 
that by a special grace he was preserved from venial sin. It is most 
certain that he was a peculiar vessel of the Divine predilection, eter- 
nally predestined to a singular and incomparably sublime office, and 
laden with the most magnificent graces to fit him for that office. 

St. Joseph stood to Jesus visibly in the place of the Eternal Father. 
He was loved, therefore, in a most peculiar way by the Divine Person 
whom he thus lawfully represented, and also in a peculiar way by the 
Second and Third Persons of the Most Holy Trinity, because of that 
mysterious representation. Meek and gentle, blameless and loving, as 
St. Joseph was, it is not possible to think of him without extreme awe, 
because of that shadow of identity with the Eternal Father which be- 
longs to him and hides him from our sight even while it presents him 
to our faith. 
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We cannot describe St. Joseph’s holiness because we have no term 
for comparison. It was not only higher in degree than that of the 
other saints, it was also different in kind. It was eminently hidden in 
God. His life was an unearthly life. His very place in the world was 
but a seeming place. He was an apparition in the world of the Un- 
begotten and Everlasting. His soul was, as it were, withdrawn into 
itself. He was mild and unresenting, poor and obscure, passive and 
docile, and yet an inexpugnable fortress behind which the honor of 
Mary and the life of Jesus were secure. 

If his hiddenness was like that of God, so also was his tranquillity. 
His justice, like that of God, was so tempered with mercy that it almost 
lost its look of justice and wore the semblance of indulgence. His holi- 
ness was one of God’s eternal ideas, one of those which He most cher- 
ished and kept nearest to Himself... To be hidden in God, to be lost 
in His bright light, is surely the highest of vocations among the sons 
of men. Nothing, to a spiritually discerning eye, can surpass the gran- 
deur of a life which is only for others, only ministering to the Divine 
purposes as in the place of God, without any personal vocation, or any 
purpose of its own. 

This is the exceeding magnificence of Mary, that her personality 
is almost lost in her official vicinity to God. This, too, in its measure, 
was St. Joseph’s vocation. He lived only to serve the Infant Jesus and 
to guard Mary, the lily of God. He was, as it were, the head of the 
Holy Family, only that, like a good superior, he might the more com- 
pletely be the servant and the subject and the instrument. Moreover, 
he made way for Jesus when Jesus came of age. He passed noiselessly 
into the shadow of eternity, like the moon behind the cloud, complain- 
ing not that her silver light is intercepted. He did not live on to the 
days of the miracles and the preaching, much less to the fearful gran- 
deurs of Gethsemane and Calvary. His spirit is the spirit of Bethlehem. 
He belongs to the period of the Sacred Infancy; it was his one work, his 
single sphere. 

He is thus an object of imitation to those souls who have seasons 
in which they are so possessed with devotion to the Sacred Infancy 
that it appears to them impossible to have any devotion at all to the 
Passion. In these seasons grace has something special.to do in the soul, 
and St. Joseph, having sanctified himself with these very mysteries of 
Bethlehem, must be the patron who helps it on. 

Yet the Sacred Infancy was not with St. Joseph—neither will it 
be for us—a devotion of unmingled sweetness. At the bottom of the 
Crib lies the Cross; for the Infant’s Heart is a living Crucifix, though 
He sleeps so softly and looks so fair. From St. Joseph’s first fear for 
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Mary, and the mystical darkness of his tormenting perplexity, to the 
very day when he laid his tired head on the lap of his Foster Son and 
slept his last sleep, his life was one continued suffering, the torture of 
anxiety without the imperfection of disquietude. The very awe of the 
nine months must have killed, with its perpetual sacred pressure, all that 
was merely natural within him; and our inner nature never dies a pain- 
less death, as the outer sometimes does. 

Poverty must have appeared to St. Joseph at Bethlehem in a new 
light, less easy to bear because Jesus and Mary were concerned. The 
rude men and unsympathizing women of Bethlehem were the forerun- 
ners of the dark-eyed idolaters of Egypt, with their jealous suspicions 
of the Hebrew stranger, while his weak arm was the only rampart God 
had set round Mother and Child. The flight into Egypt and the return 
from it, the fears which would not let him dwell in the Holy City, the 
rustic unkindliness of the ill-famed Nazarenes—all these were so many 
Calvaries to Joseph. 

Sweet and beautiful as is the look of Bethlehem, they who carry the 
Infant Jesus in their souls carry the Cross also, and where He pillows 
His head He leaves the marks behind Him of an unseen erown of thorns. 
In truth, the death of St. Joseph was itself a martyrdom. He was worn 
out with love of Jesus. It was Divine love which slew him; so that his 
devotion was like that of the Holy Innocents, a devotion of martyrdom 
and blood. 


The foundation of St. Joseph’s holiness was, as with Mary, hu- 
mility. Yet his humility was somewhat different from Mary’s. It was 
another kind of grace. It was less self-forgetting. Its eye was always 
open on its own unworthiness. It was a humility that forever seemed 
surprised-at’its own gifts, and yet so tranquil that there was nothing in 
it either of precipitation or the ungracefulness of surprise. He was un- 
selfishness itself, the very personification of it. His whole life meant 
others, and did not mean himself. This was the significance of his vo- 
cation. He was an instrument with a living soul; an accessory, not a 
principle; a superior, only to be the more a satellite. He was simply 
the visible Providence of Jesus and Mary. 

Calmness amid anxiety, considerateness amid startling mysteries, 
a quiet heart combined with an excruciating sensitiveness; a self-con- 
sciousness maintained for the single purpose of an unintermitting im- 
molation of self; the promptitude of docility grafted on the measured- 
ness of natural character; unbroken sweetness amid harassing cares, 
abrupt changes, and unexpected situations; a facile passiveness under 
each movement of grace, each touch of God’s finger; the seeming vic- 
tim of a wayward romantic lot and of dark Divine enigmas, yet calm, 
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incurious, unquestioning, unbewildered, reposing upon God—these are 
the operations of grace which seem to us so wonderful in Joseph’s soul. 
He was not a light that shone, he was rather an odor that breathed in 
the house of God. 

In St. Joseph the sacerdotal character of Mary’s holiness was not 
apparent; he was a priest of the Infant Jesus neither to sacrifice Him 
nor to offer Him, but only to guard Him, to handle Him with reverence, 
and to worship Him. Like a deacon, he might bear the Precious Blood, 
but not consecrate It. Or he was the priestly sacristan to whose custody 
the tabernacle was committed. This was more his office than offering 
the Sacrifice as did Mary on Calvary. 

St. Joseph, as we have said, was the image of God the Father, His 
shadow; and shadows speak only by the shade they cast, deepening, 
beautifying, harmonizing all things, filling the hearts they cover with the 
mute eloquence of tenderest emotions. The Father had spoken once, 
speaks now, His unbroken Eternal Word. Joseph needed but to stand 
by in silence and fold gently in his arms that Word which the Father 
was yet speaking. The manifested Word, the outpoured Spirit—of 
Them Joseph was not representative, but They hung around him with 
the splendors of Their love, because of his relationship to the Father. 
Such does he seem to our eyes, such is the image which rests in our 
mind—silent, rapture-bound, awe-stricken, with his soul tranquil, un- 
earthly, shadowy, like the loveliness of night, and a silent utterance, ‘a 
free, placid, melodious thanksgiving to the Most Holy Trinity. 


(From the book entitled “Bethlehem” ) 








(Continued from page 322) 


much suffering, she obtained his conversion by persevering prayer and 
penance. After his death, she devoted her life to works of mercy. She 
is known for her great devotion to the souls in purgatory and for reve- 
lations regarding their sufferings. St. Gabriel, the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation, is honored on the 24th. Sharing the feast of our Blessed Mother 
on the 25th, we find St. Dismas, the “Good Thief,” crucified with Christ 
and assured by Him of a place in Paradise. St. John Damascene 
(27th), Doctor of the Church; defended the veneration of sacred images 
against heretics. St. John Capistran (28th), famous Franciscan 
preacher and theologian, and an ardent promoter of devotion to the 
holy Name of Jesus. 

Passion Week, commencing on the 27th, finds us entering more 
deeply into the solemn penitential spirit of Holy Mother Church which 
has pervaded the entire month. (The last two days of this week come 
in April’s Calendar.) 
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Who Can Understand Sin? 


—QO-- 


IN is spiritual suicide. Through grievous sin, the soul, though 
incorruptible in nature and immortal in substance, dies in the 
sight of God and becomes more loathsome and offensive than 
a putrefying corpse. Just as the body dies when the soul departs 

from it, so in like manner the soul dies when it is deprived by mortal 
sin of the supernatural life of sanctifying grace. No sooner is mortal 
sin committed than the soul is rendered a sink of filth and corruption 
and an abomination in the sight of God. It immediately loses all its 
former beauty and splendor; it is stripped of all its rich and valuable 
ornaments; it is robbed of all its spiritual treasures; it is disfigured, 
profaned and polluted. But alas! although all men dread the death of 
the body, few dread the death of their SOUL! For a momentary grati- 
fication, a fleeting pleasure, they turn away from God, the Supreme 
Good, to cleave to a vile creature of earth. They sell their eternal 
inheritance for the merest trifle, and renounce their sonship of God to 
become slaves of the devil. Nor is venial sin to be regarded as a small 
evil, even though it does not effect the death of the soul or the complete 
separation of the soul from God. 

Incomprehensible, indeed, is the perversity of the human heart. 
But this sad condition is due, alas, in great part to the fact that people 
do not reflect upon the nature of sin, or indeed, upon the existence of 
sin at all. The modern world’s tragedy, says the Most Reverend Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, is the denial of sin. The devotees of the world drink 
in sin like water, blindly and rashly ignoring the law of God by a flimsy 
system of reasoning which attributes moral aberrations, not to viola- 
tions of conscience, but to physical defects or environments or some 
other external cause. The distinction between right and wrong is 
brushed aside, and the existence of evil is denied. As a result, the 
floodgates of immorality are thrown open and the waters of sin deluge 
the world. 

Living in the midst of such widespread corruption, even Catholics 
find it difficult, at times, to recognize and cleave to the norms of right 
living, according to the eternal and unchangeable laws of God. The 
shallow argument, “God is merciful; He will not punish His creatures 
by eternal damnation, there is no such place as hell,” is heard so often, 
that even serious-minded persons can easily be led astray by such false 
reasoning. It is to safeguard our dear readers from this danger, and 
to aid them to understand the real evil of sin, that we publish this in- 
structive treatise on sin from the writings of the saintly Benedictine 
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Abbot, Dom Columba Marmion.* It will furnish most appropriate 
matter for reflection during this holy Lenten season. 


Death to Sin, the First Fruit of Baptismal Grace 


“Baptism, by its symbolism and the grace it produces, as St. Paul 
shows us, marks all our Christian life with the double character of 
‘death to sin’ and of ‘life for God’. It is true that Christianity is, 
properly speaking, a life: ‘I am come that they may have life,’ Our 
Savior tells us (John 10:10); it is the Divine life which flows into 
each of our souls from the Humanity of Christ where it is in its fulness. 
But this life does not develop in us without effort; the condition of its 
development is the destruction of what is opposed to it, that is to say, 
sin. Sin is the real obstacle that hinders the Divine life from develop- 
ing and even from being maintained within us. 

“But perhaps you will say: Has not baptism destroyed sin in us? 
Certainly it blots out original sin, and, when it is conferred on an adult, 
personal sins as well. It even remits the debt of sin, it produces in us 
‘death to sin’. In God’s designs, this death is definitive; we ought 
not again to fall into sin. 

“However, baptism has not taken away concupiscence; this source 
of sin remains within us; God has willed it to be so. He has willed 
that our free choice should be exercised in the conflict and hence reap 
for us, as the Council of Trent says, ‘a full harvest of merits’. This 
‘death to sin’, brought about in principle at baptism, becomes then 
for us a condition of life; we must weaken the action of concupiscence 
within us, as far as possible; it is at this price that the Divine life will 
develop in our soul and this will be in the same measure in which we 
renounce sin, habits of sin and all attachment to it. 

“One of the means of attaining this necessary destruction of sin 
is to hate it; we make no compact with an enemy that we hate. In 
order to have this hatred of sin, it is necessary to know its deep malice 
and infernal ugliness. But who can know the malice of sin? To be 
able to fathom it, we should have to know God Himself whom it of- 
fends; aid that is why the Psalmist exclaims: ‘Who ¢am understand 
sin?’ (Ps. 18:13.) | 

“Let us, however, endeavor by the light of reason, and above all 
of revelation, to gain some idea of what sin is. Let us suppose a bap- 
tised soul that knowingly and voluntarily commits a grievous sin, that 
deliberately violates in a grave matter, one of the Divine command- 
ments. What is it this soul does? What becomes of it? We know 





*Taken from “Christ, the Life of the Soul,” pp. 57 et seq, 
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it displeases God; that it ranks itself among the enemies of Christ, to 
crucify Him; finally, that it destroys the Divine life within itself. That 
is the work of sin. 


Mortal Sin, Practical Contempt of the Rights and 
Perfections of God 


“Sin, it has been said, is ‘the evil of God’. This term is not, of 
course, to be taken to the letter, suffering being incompatible with the 
Divinity. Sin is God’s evil, because it is the negation by the creature 
of the existence of God, of His truth, His sovereignty, His holiness, 
His goodness. This soul, of which I have been speaking, in voluntarily 
performing an action contrary to God’s will, practically denies that 
God is sovereign wisdom and has the power to establish laws; it prac- 
tically denies the holiness of God and refuses to give Him the adoration 
due to Him; it practically denies that God is omnipotent and has the 
right of claiming the obedience of beings that receive their life from 
Him; it denies that God is supreme goodness, worthy of being preferred 
to all that is not Himself; it puts God beneath the creature. ‘I know 
Thee not, I will not serve Thee,’ says this soul, repeating the words 
of Satan on the day of his revolt. Does it say them with the lips? 
No, at least not always; perhaps it would not like to do so, but it says 
them in act. Sin is the practical negation of the Divine perfections; 
it is the practical contempt of God’s rights. Practically, if such a thing 
were not rendered impossible by the nature of the Divinity, this soul 
would work evil to the Infinite Majesty and Goodness; it would destroy 


God. 
The Cause of Christ’s Sufferings and Death 


“And was it not this that happened? When God took to Himself 
a human form, did not sin slay Him? The Passion of Christ is the 
most striking revelation of God’s love: ‘Greater love than this no one 
has’ (John 15:13). Neither is there a deeper revelation of the immense 
malice of sin. Let us for a few moments contemplate the sufferings that 
the Incarnate Word endured when the hour came for Him to expiate 
sin; we can hardly form any conjecture into what an abyss of agony 
and humiliation sin caused Him to descend. 

“Christ Jesus is God’s own and only Son. In Him His Father is 
well pleased; all the work of the Father is to glorify Him, for He is 
full of grace, grace superabounds in Him; He is ‘a high priest, holy 
and innocent’; though He is like unto us, He however knows neither 
sin nor imperfection. ‘Which of you,’ said He to the Jews, ‘shall con- 
vince Me of sin?’ (John 8:46.) ‘The prince of this world (that is 
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to say, Satan)... in Me hath not anything’ (John 14:30). This is 
so true that it is in vain His most bitter enemies, the Pharisees, searched 
into His life, examined His doctrine, spied upon all His actions, as 
hatred knows how to do, and sought to ensnare Him in His speech. 
They could find no pretext to condemn Him; in order to invent one, 
they had to have recourse to false witnesses. Jesus is purity itself, the 
reflection of His Father’s infinite perfections, ‘the brightness of His 
glory’ (Hebr. 1:3). 


“And behold how the Father dealt with His Son when the moment 
came for Jesus to pay in our place the debt due to justice for our sins; 
behold how the ‘Lamb of God’ was stricken when He substituted Him- 
self for sinners! The Eternal Father willed with that will which noth- 
ing can resist ‘to bruise Him in infirmity’ (Isa. 53:10). A flood of 
sadness, weariness, fear and languor enters even into the holy Soul of 
Jesus, till His immaculate Body is bathed in a sweat of blood. He is 
so distressed and overwhelmed by the torrent of our iniquities that, 
in the repulsion felt by His sensible nature, He beseeches His Father 
that He may not drink the bitter chalice presented to Him: ‘Father, if 
it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me’ (Luke 22:42). On the 
eve of His Passion, at the Last Supper, He had not spoken thus; ‘I 
will,’ He then said to His Father, for He is His equal; but now the sins 
of men which He has taken upon Himself cover Him with shame, and 
it is as a culprit He prays, ‘Father, if it be possible. . .’ But it is the hour 
of justice, the hour when the Father wills to deliver up His own Son 
to the power of darkness. Betrayed by one of His Apostles, abandoned 
by the others, denied by their chief, Christ Jesus becomes an object 
of mockery and outrage in the hands of valets. Behold Him, the 
Almighty God, struck with blows, His adorable Face, which is the joy 
of the saints, covered with spittle. He is scourged, a crown of thorns 
is pressed upon His head, a purple mantle is flung in derision over His 
shoulders, a reed is placed in His hand; then the soldiers bend the 
knee before Him in insolent mockery. What an abyss of ignominy 
for One before whom the angels tremble! Contemplate Him, the Master 
of the Universe, treated as a malefactor and an impostor, placed on a 
level with an infamous robber whom the rabble prefers before Him! 
Behold Him, outlawed, condemned, fastened to the cross between two 
thieves; enduring the agony of the nails being dug in His hands and 
feet and the torture of thirst! He sees the people He has laden with 
benefits wag their heads in scorn; He hears the malicious sarcasms of 
His enemies: ‘He saved others, Himself He cannot save. Let Him come 
down from the cross and then, but only then, we will believe in Him.” 


“Contemplate that picture of the sufferings of Christ, traced, long 
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before, by the prophet Isaias: “There is no beauty in Him, nor comeli- 
ness, and we have seen Him, and there was no sightliness that we should 
be desirous of Him. Despised, and the most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with infirmity; and His look was as it were 
hidden and despised, whereupon we esteemed Him not. Surely He 
hath borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows; and we have 
thought Him as it were a leper and as one struck by God and afflicted. 
But He was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins. . . 
The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all... He shall be led as 
a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a lamb before His 
shearer, and He shall not open His mouth... He is cut off out of the 
land of the living: for the wickedness of My people have I struck 
Him... and the Lord was pleased to bruise Him in infirmity...’ 
(Isa. 53:2-10). 


“Is that enough? No, not yet. Our Divine Savior has not yet 
sounded the lowest depth of sorrow. O my soul, behold thy God hang- 
ing on the cross; He has no longer even the semblance of humanity. 
He has become ‘the outcast of the people’ (Ps. 21:7). His Body is but 
a single wound; His Soul has melted away, as it were, under suffering 
and derision. And at this moment, the Gospel tells us, Jesus cries out: 
‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ Jesus is abandoned 
by His Father! We can never know what an abyss of suffering was 
this abandonment of Christ by His Father; it is an unfathomable mys- 
tery. Jesus abandoned by His Father! Yet throughout His life has not 
Jesus always done His Father’s will? Has He not fulfilled the mission 
He received of manifesting the Father’s name to the world? Is it not 
through love that He delivers Himself up? Most certainly, yes. Then 
wherefore, O Eternal Father, dost Thou strike Thy well-beloved Son? 
‘For the wickedness of My people’ (Isa. 53:8). Christ, having at this 
moment delivered Himself up for us, so as to give full and entire satis- 
faction for sin, the Father no longer sees in His Son anything except the 
sin which He has taken upon Himself, to such a degree that this sin 
appears to be His own: ‘For our sakes He made Him to be sin who 
knew nothing of sin’ (2 Cor. 5:21). He is ‘made a curse for us’; His 
Father abandons Him, and although, at the summit of His being, Christ 
retains the ineffable joy of the Beatific Vision, this abandonment 
plunges His Soul into such profound sorrow that it wrings from Him 
this cry of infinite anguish: ‘My God, why hast Thou abandoned Me?’ 
Divine Justice, giving itself free course to punish the sin of all man- 
kind, has fallen like an impetuous torrent on God’s own Son: ‘He who 
has not spared even His own Son but has delivered Him for us all’ 


(Rom. 8:32). 
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“If we want to know what God thinks of sin, let us look at Jesus 
in His Passion. When we behold God strike His Son, whom He in- 
finitely loves, with the death of the cross, we understand a little what sin 
is in God’s sight. 

“One who deliberately commits sin brings his share to the sorrows 
and outrages which fell upon Christ. He has poured more bitterness 
into the chalice offered to Jesus in His agony. He was with Judas to 
betray Him; with the soldiery to spit into His Divine Face, to blindfold 
His eyes and strike Him; with Peter to deny Him; with Herod to turn 
Him into derision; with the rabble to clamor for His death; with 
Pilate cowardly to condemn Him by an iniquitous judgment; he was 
with the Pharisees to cover the dying Christ with the venom of their 
implacable hatred; with the Jews to mock and overwhelm Him with 
sarcasm. It was he who, at the supreme moment, gave Jesus gall and 
vinegar to assuage His thirst... A soul who refuses to submit to the 
Divine law, causes the death of the only Son of God, Christ Jesus. If 
one day we have had the unhappiness wilfully to commit a single mor- 
tal sin, we were this soul... We can say: “The Passion of Jesus was 
my work. QO Jesus, nailed to the cross, you are the holy and immaculate 
High Priest, the innocent and spotless Victim—and I am a sinner... .!’” 


(To be Continued) 


The Mass for Men 


—-p-— 


N an exhortation to the Lenten preachers of Rome in 1949, our 
beloved Holy Father, while urging them to foster varied works of 
zeal among the young and old, asked them above all to set before 
their people, and particularly the men-folk, the great value of as- 

sisting fervently and intelligently at the holy Sacrifice of the Mass as 
the chief means of following the road of perfection in Christ. He re- 
marked that some parish priests make the Mass for men the heart of 
their preparation, by gathering the men together at the Holy Sacrifice 
on Sundays and unfolding to them the substance and meaning of the 
sacred Liturgy, so that they may take part with understanding in the 
Divine Sacrifice of the altar. He pointed out that “this awareness of 
their share in the Mass ought to find an echo, a resonance, in their 
daily life, for they learn therein how to join to the Sacrifice of Christ 
their own sacrifices, for which the profession of Christian Faith and its 
practice offer manifold occasions during the week.” 

The words of our Supreme Shepherd contain valuable instruction 
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for the faithful of both sexes, and of all ages, so we feel that no better 
source could be drawn upon to encourage Catholics during Lent to 
study the Divine significance and importance of the Mass in their daily 
lives; and, by assisting at Holy Mass daily in an ever more worthy 
manner, to seek to draw from It ever more abundant fruits. May, then, 
the words of the devoted Shepherd of our souls quoted here find a ready 
welcome and a wholehearted response in all the Catholic laity during 
this time of special grace which Lent brings. 


Words of Pope Pius XII 


“We praise this custom (of studying the meaning and purpose of 
the Mass) both for its spirit and for its method. It puts the Sacrifice 
of the Mass in its true place, at the heart of all life and activity... It 
is already encouraging to see the Liturgy of the Mass followed with de- 
votion, above all when one ealls to mind the ignorance of so many re- 
garding this sublime Mystery. At the same time, it is of the highest im- 
portance to consider the effects which radiate from this Mass for men, 
and influence alike both ecclesiastical and civil life. Indeed, if taught 
to worship and love the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, menfolk will become 
men of prayer and will make their homes shrines of prayer. How great- 
ly that is needed! Who can deny that the spirit of prayer languishes, 
while the spirit of the world is gaining ground even in families that 
claim to be still Catholic and faithful to Christ. . . 

“Secondly, those men who give themselves seriously to a deep 
study of the meaning and purpose of the Sacrifice of the Mass cannot 
fail to kindle within themselves the spirit of self-mastery, of mortifica- 
tion, of the subordinating of earthly things to heavenly, of absolute 
obedience to the Will and Law of God, especially if pains are taken to 
instil into them these dispositions. This, no less than a renewal of zeal 
for prayer, is a need of the present day, since many, nowadays—among 
whom it is painful to see not a few Catholics—live as though their only 
object was to make themselves a Paradise on earth, without any thought 
of the last things, of the hereafter, of eternity. 

“The natural bent of men towards the things of earth, their in- 
ability to understand the things of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. 2:14), is 
unhappily fostered in our day by the whole atmosphere in which they 
move. In these it often happens that God, although not denied or in- 
sulted or blasphemed, is in a sense absent from them. Propaganda for 
a life without God in the world is open, unceasing, alluring. By way 
of example, it has been truly observed that, generally speaking, even 
in those films marked morally blameless, men live and die as if there 
were no God, no Redemption, no Church. We do not wish here to call 
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in question the intention behind such films; it is none the less true that 
the effects of these neutral films are deep and widespread. To this, one 
may add the baneful and deliberate propaganda for the formation of the 
family, society and state alike without God. This is a torrent whose 
muddy waters tend to invade even the Catholic field. How many are 
already polluted thereby? With their lips they continue to call them- 
selves Catholics, but they fail to understand that their conduct gives 
the lie to their profession. 


“There is, therefore, no time to lose in checking with all our might 
the drift from our own ranks to irreligion, and in awakening the spirit 
of prayer and penance. The preaching of the primary truths of the 
Faith and of man’s last end has lost nothing of its relevance in our 
times. Indeed, it has become more needful and more urgent than ever. 
We include the preaching of hell. No doubt such a subject should be 
treated with restraint, dignity and prudence. As to the substance of 
this truth, the Church has the sacred duty, before God and man, of 
proclaiming it, of teaching it without any whittling down, as Christ 
revealed it, and no consideration of time or circumstance can lessen 
the strictness of this obligation. It binds in conscience every priest who 
is entrusted, in the ordinary and extraordinary ministry, with the charge 
of teaching, warning, and guiding the faithful. It is true that the de- 
sire of heaven is more perfect than the fear of eternal penalty, but it 
does not follow that it is also the most efficacious motive to keep men 
from sin and convert them to God. 

“Ponder, dear sons, on the words which Our Lord addressed to 
the Apostle Peter, on the eve of His Passion: ‘Behold, Satan hath de- 
sired to have you that he may sift you as wheat’ (Luke 22:31), words 
full of meaning in this our day. They hold good not only for the 
shepherd, but for the whole flock. In the formidable religious struggle 
of which we are witnesses, We can only count on those of the faithful 
who pray and strive, even at the cost of much self-denial, to live in 
obedience to the law of God. All the rest, in the life of the spirit— 
which is our concern—have exposed themselves unarmed to the blows 
of the enemy! 

“Another effect of the Mass for men, wholesome not only for them- 
selves but for their families, will be the closing of their eyes and hearts 
to everything in newspapers, films, and in public spectacles which 
offends against modesty and breaks the moral law. Where, indeed, if 
not here, should the spirit of penance and self-denial in union with 
Christ come into action? 

“When we think of the sickening brutality and immodesty dis- 
played in journals, reviews, on billboards, and on the stage, and then 
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of the astonishing perversity of parents who take their children to find 
amusement in such horrors, the blush of shame mounts to Our face, and 
not of shame only, but disgust! The struggle against this pestilence, 
more especially now that the attention of public authority has been 
called to it, has already yielded encouraging results, and We have high 
hope that it will become more and more effective and successful. In 
certain nations, thank God, especially those with the largest film pro- 
duction, Catholics are working methodically and with happy results 
for the morality of the film. 

“We look for still another result of the gathering of men at Mass, 
one of the first importance. We mean the spirit of filial docility and 
of sturdy loyalty to the Roman Pontiff, and of close brotherly unity 
among themselves, whenever the cause of the Church is to be defended. 

“The cause of the Church! Her enemies have let loose against her 
a violent campaign, both with the spoken and written word. With such 
men every argument, even the most absurd, passes for good if it serves 
their ends, and their aim is to break Catholic union and co-operation, 
to shake the loyalty of Catholics to the Vicar of Christ, to the bishops, 
and to the priests. The weapon of their choice is calumny, for they 
know well enough that it always does some harm, by making some 
minds doubtful, suspicious and critical, and filling some hearts with a 
dislike, which, in some cases, becomes hatred. In this way, obedience 
and concord are laid open gradually to the peril of corrosion and de- 
struction. Read again the words of Christ about the ‘father of lies’ 
(John 8:44). 

“Tell your parishioners not to let themselves be seduced, or led 
astray; not to believe the enemy’s false accusations; to refrain from 
reading their publications, unless for grave reason and with the re- 
quired permission, and never without the knowledge necessary to an- 
swer their attacks. Thus they will frustrate the efforts of the adversary 
to weaken, and if possible, to break, the unity of the close-knit Catholic 
brotherhood, a unity which plainly rests on the Rock of Peter, and 
whose hidden source of strength is the Divine Sacrifice and the holy 
table of the Eucharist. 

“There are other fruits besides these that may be gathered from 
the Mass for men. We have mentioned those that seem in greater 
measure to match the needs of the hour and best able to further the 
spiritual preparation of the faithful. . .” 

There is nothing sublimer than the Mass on earth, nothing greater 
in Paradise. Give to God your prayers, your love, your sacrifices, your 
sufferings, your work, all you have and are “through the Mass, with 
the Mass, and in the Mass.” 
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The Friend in Greatest Need 


—p-- 


OW often it happens! We go to a hospital to visit a sick friend 
or relative, a person, perhaps, who is slowly but surely dying 
from a dreadful disease. His pain is indescribably great; he 
cannot speak to us because of it. But his eyes speak for him. 

In those eyes we read an agonized plea for help. We are very willing 
to do anything possible in order to alleviate his excruciating pain. . But 
there is nothing we can do—nothing! We leave the hospital with a 
feeling of complete helplessness, yes, of hopelessness. Soon afterwards 
we hear that our sick friend or relative has died. We whisper a prayer 
of thanksgiving, for he is now free of his terrible sufferings (or so we 
think and hope). 

Our dear one is dead. But is he free from pain? We do not 
know. The chances are that he is not. Yes, there is a chance that he 
is in purgatory—in purgatory where the SMALLEST PAIN EXCEEDS THE 
MOST VIOLENT SUFFERING ON EARTH. (“Even the slightest torture of 
purgatory is worse than all the sufferings endurable in this world.”— 
St. Thomas Aquinas.) 

Our dear friend who died in such torments must now consider 
those sufferings very light in comparison with the fiery pains of pur- 
gatory. He did not really know what suffering was until he entered 
that prison of fire, darkness, and dreadful pain. So we can rest as- 
sured that if we could but read his eyes once again, we would most 
certainly find there that same pitiful and agonized supplication for help 
and relief, only more intensified. “Have mercy on me, have mercy on 
me, at least, YOU, my friend,” they seem pathetically to cry out. This 
time we need not feel so hopeless, however, for we can speedily come 
to his assistance. We can wipe his tears. We can take his terrible 
pain away. By prayer and sacrifice, we can help release him from his 
fiery torments, and hasten his attainment of eternal peace and rest. By 
offering Masses and performing penanceés, we can lend him “assistance 
to fly from prison below to his palace on high”—where pain, suffering, 
sorrow and death can never touch him again. 

This Lenten season will find us making a more frequent and better 
use of these opportunities, and no doubt, too, of frequently making the 
“Way of the Cross” with its rich indulgences. We may with profit te 
ourselves as well as to the departed souls of loved ones, offer up the 
satisfactory value of these works for these poor sufferers, while we in- 
crease at the same time our own merits. Can we refuse to be their 
“friend in greatest need”? 
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St. Benedict and the Cross 


\ HE curse which was pronounced upon mankind in consequence 
of the sin of our first parents was extended also to the whole 
earth: “Cursed be the earth for thy sake.” This curse was 
taken away by the Savior of the world, Jesus Christ, through 

His holy Cross. The eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil brought death into the world. It is by partaking of the 
fruit of the Tree of Life, the Cross, that we are restored to life, because 
on the Cross the guilt of mankind was taken away and the penalty for 
sin was paid. 

Moses, the lawgiver of the Old Testament, wrought many wonder- 
ful miracles by means of a staff. Christ, the Founder and Head of the 
New Law, also performed miracles and overcame death, Satan and hell, 
by means of a staff—the Cross. All the miracles of the New Testament 
find their explanation in the Cross and in Him who expired upon It, 
because, as a hymn of the Divine Office in Passiontide expresses it, 
“from the Wood, God ruled the world.” 

Through the Cross, paganism was crushed in the memorable battle 
in which the Sign of Redemption appeared to Constantine the Great, 
bearing the inscription: “In this Sign thou shalt conquer.” This Sign 
of victory in the course of time came to grace the standard of the 
Roman Empire, when it became Christianized. St. Paul gloried in 
nothing “save in the Cross of Jesus Christ,” and preached no one but 
“Christ, and Him Crucified.” On the dreadful day of Judgment, the 
Cross will appear in the heavens. 

True and faithful Christians have at all times looked upon the 
Cross as the sign of redemption from their enemies, and as a means 
of help in all afflictions, both spiritual and corporal, as well as the foun- 
tain of every good. Hence, they have revered It most highly and used 
It on every occasion. Even nowadays, the Sign of the Cross is the 
test by which we distinguish the Catholic from the non-Catholic, be- 
cause by it the former makes open profession of his Faith. 

The use of the Sign of the Cross is no superstition, because by it 
we ask the help of Him who alone can and will help us. We give honor 
to Him to whom all honor is due, God, our Lord. 


Weapon against Evil and Source of Graces 


St. Benedict, who, as St. Gregory the Great remarks, was “full of 
the spirit of all the saints,” had the greatest veneration for the holy 
Cross, and a profound understanding of Its solemn mystery. On various 
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occasions he employed the Sign of the Cross to overcome Satan and 
his temptations. On a certain day, when the Saint was alone in his 
cave, Satan appeared to him in the form of a black bird and flew so 
close to his face that he might easily have caught it, but no sooner did 
St. Benedict make the Sign of the Cross than the bird disappeared. 
When the inmates of a relaxed monastery who had insisted on his 
being their Abbot, regretted their. choice because of the uprightness of 
his life and the strictness of his discipline, they sought means to rid 
themselves of him, and mixed poison with his wine. When St. Benedict 
sat down at the table, he made the Sign of the Cross over the cup, as 
was his wont, and it burst immediately into pieces, as if it had been 
struck with a stone. Another time, reading the heart of a youthful monk 
who was rendering him a service, and perceiving therein thoughts of 
pride and haughtiness, St. Benedict admonished him: “Make the Sign 
of the Cross on thy heart, Brother, make the Sign of the Cross!” 


Many instances could be given of the devotion of St. Benedict to 
the Cross of Our Lord. Indeed, his unwavering devotion was such 
that his most beloved sons, St. Maur and St. Placid, performed several 
miracles by making the Sign of Cross and invoking at the same time 
the name of St. Benedict, in order that his unflinching faith in the 
power of the Cross might prove a substitute for what they, in their 
humility, thought deficient in their own faith and confidence. Thus, 
St. Placid cured a priest who was dangerously ill, by imposing his 
hands upon him, making the Sign of the Cross, and pronouncing the 
following words, which almost instantly effected his restoration to 
health: “In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who by the prayer and 
power of our master, Benedict, saved me from the depth of the waters, 
may God reward thy faith and restore thee to thy former health.” 
Shortly after this incident, he cured a blind man in a similar way. 


Edifying facts without number could be related to show that the 
practice of invoking Divine assistance through the virtue of the holy 
Cross has been effective in the Benedictine Order since the time of 
St. Benedict. Thus the name of St. Benedict came to be intimately 
connected with the Sign of the Cross. In time this devotion was crys- 
talized in a medal in honor of the Saint, which was at first made in 
the form of a cross, bearing the initials of words which old manuscripts 
say were revealed to St. Benedict. From this medal-cross the popular 
jubilee medal of St. Benedict, as we generally see it today, developed, 
the cross being impressed in the metal, and the medal being in the usual 
round form. The faith of Catholics in the efficacy of the St. Benedict 
medal has always been great and countless wonderful favors have been 
received through it. 
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The four letters in the angles formed by the arms of the cross stand 
for the words: Crux Sancti Patris Benedicti—and point out whose cross 
it is—the Cross of our holy Father Benedict. The letters on the cross 
itself are the Latin initials of a pious ejaculation to be used in time 
of temptation, which, translated, reads: “May the Holy Cross be my 
light! Let not the demon be my guide!” The letters around the mar- 
gin of the medal are a rebuke to the tempter and stand for: “Begone, 
Satan, suggest not to me thy vain things. The cup thou profferest me 
is evil; drink thine own poison.” On the front of the medal surround- 
ing the image of St. Benedict is a Latin prayer which means, “May we 
be protected by his presence in the hour of death.” 

Favors of all kinds have been obtained through the intercession of 
St. Benedict and the use of his medal with faith. This is to be expected, 
because in blessing the medal the Church asks Our Lord to protect, 
through the merits of His Passion, all those who devoutly implore His 
Divine assistance by its pious use, from all the attacks and influences of 
hell and to lead them to life everlasting. St. Benedict’s love for others 
was so unbounded that those who beg his intercession need have no fear 
of being refused. For if he could refuse no one assistance when he lived 
here on earth, how much more willing must he be now when his inter- 
cession is much more powerful in heaven. 


During March, a Jubilee Medal of St. Benedict will be given as a 


premium for each new subscription to “Tabernacle and Purgatory.” 


The Hidden Apostolate 


—9-— 


~ \ OMEONE has said that the Contemplative Orders are the “heart 

of the Church.” They have also been referred to as the “interior 

ministry.” “To save Christian society, the asylums of prayer 

and penance must be increased. Only at the last judgment will 

we realize what they are to us and what we owe to them,” declared a 

speaker at a Catholic convention in Metz some years before the out- 

break of Naziism in Germany. Another great writer has this to say 

of the Contemplative Orders: “Before the tabernacle more history is 
made than in assemblies of the great of this world.” 

The life of prayer and penance as it is practiced by the Contem- 
plative Orders is a powerful bulwark against the evil spirit. The in- 
cense of prayer and the fragrance of penance disperse the pernicious 
vapors of sin and hell. If this is the case in the life of an individual 
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soul, why should it not be true in the history of nations? The brighter 
the flames of prayer and penance burn, the quicker will the darkness 
of sin and the night of unbelief vanish from the earth. Where the 
mists disperse, the atmosphere becomes pure, the sun shines brightly 
and promotes health and growth. Thus the hidden powers of the con- 
templative life help to build up and to unfold and perfect the good. 


But the Contemplative Orders have another special mission, de- 
manded by God Himself, to fulfil for the people. Once God said to 
Ezechiel: “I sought among them for a man that might set up a hedge, 
and stand in the gap before Me in favor for the land, that I might not 
destroy it: and I found none” (Ezech. 22:30). How well these words 
manifest the mercies of God, who is willing to have all His justice pre- 
‘vented by the prayers and reparations of one person. This office of 
mediator, this mission of making reparation, is the task of the Con- 
templative Orders. Their life of penance and renunciation stands like 
a wall between sin and justice, and their life is an unbroken cry for 
mercy: “Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.” 


The contemplative offers himself or herself as a victim beside and 
with Jesus, as a holocaust to God, a sacrifice for sin, sharing the work 
with Christ who took away the sins of the world. But this is only one 
side of their apostolic ministry; from it proceeds another, namely, 
that of intercession. 

Like Moses, these silent adorers go up into the mountain and lift 
their hearts and hands up to God. While the troops, full of energy and 
zeal, labor in the missions and active works of the ministry, and speak 
to the world to make known our Lord Jesus Christ, instructing, edu- 
cating and concerning themselves with its many needs, the contem- 
platives are wrestling with God to win from Him a victory in their 
name. This spiritual combat is as necessary to the Church today as 
it was to the fighting Israelites of old. Unmistakable are the words of 
Christ, the great Teacher: “The harvest is abundant, but the laborers 
are few.” The natural conclusion at which we should arrive would 
be: “Hasten, therefore, and busy yourselves about the harvest.” But 
God’s conclusion is: “Pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers 
into His harvest” (Matt. 9:38). 

Prayer, therefore, is an apostolic ministry, and those who give 
themselves to it without reserve enter a battlefield, the defense of which 
calls for a most heroic spirit of sacrifice. 

In a work “Apologia of Christianity,” Albert Maria Weiss does 
not hestitate to say: “Never before has the world stood so much in need 
of Contemplative Orders as at the present time. Without them the ship 
of time will capsize and sink.” Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the 
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missions devoted an entire chapter to Contemplative Orders and urged 
superiors to see to it that the Contemplative Orders were introduced 
and spread in mission countries. 

Among the many types of religious life, Perpetual Adoration of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament is regarded as one of the highest and is 
carried on chiefly by Contemplative Orders. The unceasing adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament enthroned on the altar is the privileged voca- 
tion of the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. They devote 
themselves to the task of the propagation of the Faith by prayer, mor- 
tification and manual works befitting their semi-cloistered life devoted 
to the Holy Eucharist. Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
exposed day and night in their chapels, and the chanting or singing of 
the Divine Office is their chief apostolate, the most powerful means of 
laboring for the salvation of souls, the weapon of defense and offense 
wielded against the enemies of the Church and souls. The life of a Per- 
petual Adorer of the Blessed Sacrament is filled with opportunities to 
sanctify her own soul and to gain graces and blessings for others. It 
is a life of joy in God, sheltered from many temptations and temporal 
cares, and is open to any young lady of good will, who possesses the 
necessary health and character to lead the religious life. 


St. Joseph Helps Decide Vocations 


Even good Catholics sometimes fail to realize the position Saint 
Joseph holds in the scheme of our eternal salvation and sanctification. 
The Church, however, points to his powerful intercession and invites 
the faithful to pay him special veneration as the patron of all vocations. 

Especially is St. Joseph the patron of religious vocations. Saint 
Joseph, so intimate with Jesus and Mary, the “silent saint,” the “saint 
of contemplation and of the interior life,’ may be regarded as a re- 
ligious himself in the sense that he observed in substance the three 
religious vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, and lived in the first 
convent and school of religious perfection, the humble cottage of Naza- 
reth. His life was one of loving service of his Lord and God, like that 
of a religious. But perhaps St. Joseph’s life of adoration, immolation 
and loving union with Jesus has a closer parallel with the life of a Per- 
petual Adorer than that of other religious Orders. 


Young ladies who feel that God may be calling them to the re- 
ligious vocation are counselled to ask St. Joseph’s help to decide 
rightly, and are invited to write for information telling about the life 
of the Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration. Communications 
may be sent to: — 


Rev. Mother M. Carmelita, O. S. B., Prioress General 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Saint Joseph, Model of Purity 


As he watched with tender care over Mary, his Immaculate Spouse, 
and her Divine Son, so St. Joseph also watches with special care over 
pure souls and draws them to consecrate their lives to God’s service in 
the priesthood or in the religious life. 











The Spiritual Mission of 
“Tabernacle and Purgatory” 


—y— 


NOTHER important function of Catholic publications is to 
foster vocations to the priesthood and the religious life. How 
many a one can trace the first inspirations of such a vocation, 
or the making of the final decision, to a magazine article, which 

seemed to shed a piercing ray of light into the soul and draw it forcibly 
to God; making it see the passing things of time in the light of eternity, 
and to exclaim with Solomon of old: “Vanity of vanities, and all is van- 
ity and affliction of spirit!” 

Certainly it is not always possible to discern just how far a re- 
ligious or priestly vocation was inspired by reading of a religious. 
nature. But it cannot be denied that the consistent reading of such 
matter over a period of time must surely contribute substantially to the: 
spiritual formation of the person; and while it cultivates in the soul a 
taste for the supernatural, for the things of God, it prepares it in an 
admirable way for the grace of a vocation to His service—just as plow- 
ing and working the soil prepares it for the seed and ensures the seed’s. 
germination, growth, and fruitfulness. We know of one family in 
which there are now twenty-one vocations to the priesthood and re- 
ligious life in the immediate relationship, with prospects of more among’ 
younger members growing to maturity. In the parental home there: 
were many religious magazines (among them, “Tabernacle and Purga- 
tory”), provided for the children, on the condition that they would’ 
read them. Surely the blossoming of so many vocations can be rightly 
traced in no small measure to the good influence of those magazines, 
coupled with a solid religious home training. 

During the past fifty years, we have been told by many priests and’ 
religious that “Tabernacle and Purgatory” was responsible for their: 
vocation, or that it played an important part in helping them make their 
decision to embrace that life. As seems quite natural, many of those: 
who enter our own community tell us that they learned of our convent 
and were drawn to it through “Tabernacle and Purgatory”; that the- 
magazine was in their home as long as they can remember, and that. 
from it they imbibed a fervent devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. But 
many, too, who have entered teaching, nursing, or missionary com-- 
munities have also traced their inspiration to the reading of “Taber-. 
nacle and Purgatory.” 

We have before us two particular instances of numerous priestly: 
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vocations in families, which, if not actually inspired, were at least fos- 
tered by the reading of this magazine. Both families lived in Iowa. 


A member of one of these families, now a successful business man 
in Denver, Colorado, remarked to a friend of his, a Monsignor, who 
was leaving for Clyde to assist at a profession service: “When I was a 
child on a farm in Iowa, the only spiritual reading stressed in our home 
was “Tabernacle and Purgatory.’ Our parents loved the Eucharistic 
spirit of the magazine, and we boys read it faithfully. Each one tried 
to be the first to get it when it came each month. To that magazine I 
attribute in very considerable measure the vocation of my two brothers, 
both of whom are now high ranking officials in the Society of the Di- 
vine Word. A third brother had also entered the Seminary, but his 
health failed and he died before ordination.” The speaker’s only son 
is also a priest—reflecting the good influence of his father’s religious 
home training. 

We learned of the other family through recent correspondence with 
one of the priests. “I am ordained nearly five years,” he wrote, “and 
would like to tell you good Sisters that your magazine contributed very 
much to the religious background of my family and that of my grand- 
parents. There are four priests in the family now, and three studying. 
‘Tabernacle and Purgatory’ and the ‘Precious Blood Messenger’ were 
the only Catholic periodicals we had. I thought you'd like to hear this 
and learn that your work has borne fruit.” Four of these priests—the 
writer of the above letter, a brother, and two uncles, are members of 
the Congregation of the Precious Blood, as is also a cousin, who will be 
ordained next May. Another cousin is a nun. Besides, there is a 
younger brother, who may perhaps also study for the priesthood. 


Still another instance of the influence of “Tabernacle and Purga- 
tory” was discovered last year when our sanctuary of Perpetual Adora- 
tion was being established in San Diego. The Rector of the diocesan 
Seminary, on being introduced to our Sisters, asked if they were from 
the Convent of Perpetual Adoration at Clyde which publishes “Taber- 
nacle and Purgatory.” When told they were, he replied: “I was brought 
up on “Tabernacle and Purgatory.’ My mother sent it to me when I 
was in the Seminary, and I have read it ever since. Any love I have 
for the Most Blessed Sacrament I attribute to my reading of your maga- 
zine.” 

Now—on the word of his Bishop—he is doing marvelous work for 
the future priests of the diocese, instilling into their hearts a great, 
generous love and deep faith for the Holy Eucharist. Providentially, 
this Monsignor was chosen to give the sermon at the opening of the 
Sanctuary of Perpetual Adoration in San Diego. This sermon, which 
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was reproduced in the June issue of the magazine, reveals his ardent 
love for the “Living Presence of Christ upon our Altars,” and it is in- 
deed gratifying to know that “Tabernacle and Purgatory” was one of 
the tiny coals that helped to enkindle that great fire in his priestly soul. 


And so, as the years go on, we hope that “Tabernacle and Purga- 
tory” will continue its mission of drawing youthful souls to the Source 
of all Joy and Consolation, the “Living Fount of Life and Love on our 
altars, Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, and of inspiring them with the 
noble resolve of dedicating their lives to His service. 


Saints of the Fighting Legion 


“\ROM forty hearts, the great cry went up; it echoed over the 
frozen pool in the bitter cold of the Armenian night, and it 
echoes today in the hearts of those who have inherited the 
bravery of the “Forty Martyrs of Sebaste.” Their cry to the God 

who had granted them strength of mind and body, which had made 
them into the famous “Thundering Legion,” the mighty picked troop 
of the Emperor, was this: “Lord, we are forty, who are engaged in this 
combat; grant that we may be forty crowned, and that not one be want- 
ing to our number!” 

Thus did the forty martyrs enter into the greatest battle of their 
lives—a battle to the death for the sake of Christ. It was the year 320 
in Sebaste of Lesser Armenia. Lysias was General of the forces of the 
country, and Agricola, Governor of the Province, where this “picked 
troop” was quartered for the winter. Forty men of different countries, 
enrolled in this legion, all in the flower of youth, all strong, noted for 
their courage, their loyalty and their faith. It was this last that led 
them to their death, for when the Governor published the Emperor’s 
edict that all in the army must offer sacrifice to his pagan gods, the 
forty of the Legion refused outright: they were Christians, lovers of the 
Crucified, and nothing would make them abandon their religion. 

Dismayed, the judge before whom they were dragged tried persua- 
sion to make them change their minds; but in vain did he offer them 
promises of reward, promotion and high favor with the Emperor; they 
were unshakable in their resolve. Christians they were and Christians 
they would die. Then he tried threats; but the forty disdained these 
too, telling him that his power extended only over their bodies, and 
these they had learned to despise when their souls were at stake. Even 
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the efforts of Lysias, their General, could not move them. Enraged, the 
Governor at last pronounced sentence, and it was no easy death to 
which he condemned them. They were to be exposed naked on a fro- 
zen pool during the freezing cold of a March night in Armenia, when 
the north wind sweeps over the plains with the force of a hurricane. 
In order to tempt them to renounce their faith, he also ordered a warm 
bath to be prepared nearby, to which they could go if only they would 
eomply with the Emperor’s command. 


Undismayed, the forty were led to the pond. Not waiting for the 
guards to force them, they themselves tore off their clothes. Encourag- 
ing one another with the thought that one night’s pain and hardship 
would purchase a whole eternity of happiness, they strode to the pond, 
paying no attention to the persuasions of the sentinels posted by the 
bath, who had been ordered to spare no efforts to make them give up 
their resolve. The time was passed in prayer, and slowly, one after 
another gave up his brave soul to Christ. Only one of the forty weak- 
ened and ran to the bath, which he had no sooner reached, than he 
died. His place was at once taken by one of the sentinels, who, mar- 
velling at the courage of the martyrs, had seen, in a vision, angels de- 
scending from heaven and crowning the martyrs with precious diadems. 
Seeing the one apostate, he tore off his own garments, announcing that 
he too desired to be a Christian and one of that blessed number, and 
joined the thirty-nine on the icy pool. 


In the morning, only one, the youngest of the forty, was still alive, 
though half-frozen. His mother, who had come to witness the death 
of her son, fearing that he would be left behind when the others, by 
order of the Governor, were piled into carts to have their bodies burned, 
gathered the boy up in her arms, and whispering words of love and 
encouragement, placed him on the cart with the rest, where he died 
soon after. The bodies of the Forty Martyrs were burned by the pagans, 
but the Christians gathered up the bones that remained and gave them 
honorable burial. Their tombs soon became places of pilgrimage and 
wonderful were the miracles wrought through their intercession. Their 
feast is kept on the 10th of March. 


As we go forward in the combat of Lent, let us ask these brave and 
holy men to help us achieve a like valor, not against pagan emperors 
and icy winds, but against our own weaknesses and the biting winds of 
passion which keep us from being brave soldiers of Christ. Let us ask 
them to help us offer Him some little sacrifices, to forego some small 
pleasures, that we, too, may be crowned by Him with a blessed Easter 
here, and with eternal glory hereafter. 
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“Flow Povely Gfre Fhy Fabvernacles, 
© Bord of Fosts!”’ 


22. 
Ser 


On March 2lst, the Perpetual Adoration Sanc- 
tuary of Christ the King in Tucson, Arizona will 
be raised to an even more sacred and lofty status 
as a temple of Divine worship by the solemn rite 

of Consecration. In this beautiful ritual, the Church 
Replica of thesym- . ° i a : 
bolic monstrancein is profuse in proclaiming the dignity and holiness 
which the Blessed of the church being consecrated, and gives repeated 
Sacrament is per- ‘ : 
petually exposed. | assurances that the prayers offered therein will have 

special efficacy. How powerful, then, will be the 
united prayers of the consecrated religious when they assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice, pray the Divine Office, the Church’s official prayer, and take 
their turns as official adorers hour after hour, day and night, before 
the Most Blessed Sacrament exposed in this consecrated Sanctuary.” 





As mentioned in our January issye, arrangements are being made 
for a recess beneath the Exposition Throne, in which scrolls bearing 
the names of our kind benefactors and those of loved ones may be 
permanently enshrined. This privilege is extended also to ‘our dear 
readers, in gratitude for their loyal support of our magazine and our 
Eucharistic work. We would again ask that those who wish to have 
names placed in this privileged place—beneath the very pedestal on 
which the Most Blessed Sacrament is continually enthroned—kindly 
send them in soon, to the Motherhouse at Clyde, so they will reach us 
well before the Consecration date. 


*Enrollment in our Association of Perpetual Adoration entitles members (living 
or deceased) to a special share in these prayers, offered in each of our five Sanctuaries. 
For simple membership, an offering of $1.00 for each person is kindly requested. 
Por privileged membership, an offering of $10.00. Enrollment in each case is per- 
petual and need never be renewed. 


—+ 4g — 
Spiritual Vitamin for March 


My Jesus, I believe in Thee, | hope in Thee, | love Thee, 
and I give myself to Thee. Let me live and die for love of Thee. 
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Little Lovers’ League 


—-g— 


AVE you ever stopped to think of how precious a thing time is, 
dear Little Lovers? Perhaps when we are young, we take it 
more or less for granted. The days often seem long, and the 
tomorrows stretch out endlessly before us. But as we grow 

older we learn how short the years can be and sometimes we want to 
reach out and hold them back. Since, then, time is so precious a thing, 
we should try to make the very best use we can of it. For the minutes 
pass, never to return, and if we have wasted or squandered them on 
foolish, useless things, they will be piling up a sorry record against us; 
because Our Lord himself has told us, you know, that we will, one day, 
have to give an account of each minute of our lives. These are not the 
kind of minutes we want to send ahead of us into eternity, are they, 
dear Little Lovers? We want our minutes to be spent on good, gene- 
rous, useful things. Such minutes are those we spend in prayer; in 
giving the best we have to the work we are supposed to do; in playing 
when it is the time for play, and in helping others. The other kind 
of minutes are the ones we spend in day-dreaming when we should be 
praying; in playing when we should be working; then in complaining, 
when we finally have to do the work we should have done before, or 
in being selfish and refusing to lend a helping hand. 

So then, dear Little Lovers, let us learn to recognize what the 
precious gift of time really means. God wants us to use it to know, 
love and serve Him in this life, that we may be happy with Him for- 
ever afterwards. Let us value the passing minutes, for they hold eter- 
nity in them! 

PRACTICE: Make a short visit to the Tabernacle daily and ask 
St. Joseph to help you use your time to please Our Lord. 


Aspiration: St. Joseph, foster father of Jesus, teach me to live for 
Him alone! 
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Knight of the King 


‘; AILY young Sir Roger swung himself off his mount. It had been 

a good day’s sport; patting his chestnut horse, Soldan, he turned 
him over to the care of the groom and went in search of some supper. 
Inside the great stone manor-house he was met by old Bona who began 
to scold him roundly for being so late. Roger’s head lifted indignantly ; 
sometimes Bona forgot the dignity due his fifteen years and treated him 
as if he were still the nursling she had loved and cherished since the 
death of his mother. 

“What would your father say?” Bona demanded, “coming in at 
this hour for supper!” “He would be proud of me,” replied Roger 
firmly, “the hunt was long and hard, and I was in at the death! Now, 
come, hush your scolding and find me some supper. We leave early 
tomorrow for the King’s meet.” 

Bona only grunted. She had no wish to see her favorite taking a 
part at one of those tournaments which so often ended only in broken 
bones. He was too young. But it was no use talking; his head was 
filled with nothing but hunting and sport, and he dreamed of being 
knighted by the King for some service, dreamed and talked of nothing 
else. Bona wished his mother were alive, his gentle saintly mother; 
she would have been able to turn his thoughts to something else; to 
show him that there were better things to do than fight and hunt and 
that the service of God was more than that of any earthly King. 

The next day Roger was up with the dawn. He dressed quickly 
and was off to meet his friends, paying little heed to Bona’s instructions 
about not getting hurt with wild riding and breakneck tricks. They 
made a gay company as they raced through the woods, their brilliant 
jackets and feathered caps standing out against the somber-hued au- 
tumn foliage. Suddenly Roger reined in his horse. His quick eyes had 
spied a movement in the distance. It was a deer, the largest he had 
ever seen, almost invisible against the dull browns and greys of the 
bush. The rest noticed his silence and turned to look. “I saw a deer,” 
he explained, “a magnificent beast with huge antlers. He would be a 
glorious trophy to bring to the tournament, worthy of a knighthood, 
almost!” They laughed at him, as Guy Fontanes jested: “You and 
your dreams of knighthood! °Twill take more than a deer for that! 
Come, Roger, it’s high noon already, and if we waste time for a hunt 
we shall miss out altogether. We must hurry as it is!” He spurred his 
mount as he spoke and the others followed. Only Roger was left. He 
could not bear to miss this chance. Such deer as the one he had spied 
were all too rare. There was a shortcut he could take to the meet if 
he missed the animal, but he must at least have a try. 

Urging Soldan on with a caress, he sped in pursuit. Swift as they 
were, however, the great deer was still swifter. Roger could barely 
keep him in view against the trees. On and on they galloped as the sun 
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sloped lower in the sky, and a chill autumn mist began to clothe the 
distant hills. Then, suddenly, it seemed to Roger, who had forgotten 
everything but this chase, it was dark and Soldan, no longer sure of his 
footing, began to lag. The boy looked around in dismay; they had 
come so far he was not sure where they were anymore. In fact, he 
admitted to himself, they were well lost. It was no use turning about 
now; they would never reach the King’s meet today and would be lucky 
to find some kind of shelter for the night. 


The pale moon began to rise, and by its silvery light his straining 
eyes finally made out the dim outlines of a building in the distance. 
Guiding Soldan by the bridle, he led him to the place, which turned out 
to be a small cottage, built of forest logs. There was a wooden cross 
above the door, and being a good Christian, Roger crossed himself in 
gratitude to the good God who had led him here. He knocked cautious- 
ly; not all who lived in the depths of the forest were honest men, and 
it was well to be careful. Surely, though, this humble cottage was safe; 
probably some poor peasant dwelt there who would shelter them for the 
night. 


Almost at once the door was opened by an elderly man whose lined 
face was thin and worn and whose dress was of rough homespun, caught 
at the waist with a rope girdle. He smiled at the sight of the lad and 
his horse, and his words. were warm and gracious: “You are lost, young 
sir? We shall gladly give you and your fine horse hospitality for the 
night. Come, we will bed him here near the shed roof and find him 
some straw and a sack or two to cover him.” Soon Soldan was com- 
fortably fixed, and his host led Roger inside. The furniture of the hut 
was of the simplest, but Roger ate gratefully of the rough fare which 
the old man provided. He told him of their chase and of the great 
deer which was its cause, ending with: “And now ’twould seem I have 
lost both my way and my chance for knighthood!” 


The man smiled, and Roger, attracted by the serenity of his face 
and the peace which shone in his eyes and was evident in every word 
and movement, asked his name and what he did here in the depths of 
the forest. “My name is Giles, sir. I came here many years ago when 
this hut belonged to a saintly hermit. He it was who built the small 
chapel yonder and I have tried to follow in his footsteps. They call 
me a hermit, but all I do is try to serve my King to the best of my 
poor efforts. But He is a gracious Sovereign and rewards not deeds 
but intentions. Would you like to visit Him? It is my great privilege 
to have Him here always. Then you must be off to bed, else you will 
be too tired to ride tomorrow.” 

Quietly the two entered the tiny chapel of the hermitage. It was 
really only a small room with a curtained entrance and a wood-carved 
Crucifix and tabernacle, before which a large candle burned with a 
steady flame. It was spotlessly clean, and Roger could easily see the 
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loving care which kept it that way. At once the hermit sank on his 
knees and soon was lost in prayer. Roger followed his example. It 
was easy to pray here, and somehow the boy found the worries and 
disappointments of the day dropping from him. The hunt, the tourna- 
ment, no longer seemed so important. What were they, after all, be- 
side the peace that dwelt here? He bowed his head in homage to the 
King who so truly reigned on this simplest of thrones. 


The next morning he woke to find the hermit, despite what Roger 
guessed to have been an all-night vigil before the Tabernacle, up and 
preparing his breakfast. “After you have eaten,” he told the boy, “I 
will guide you to the edge of the forest. From there it is not far to the 
place of the meet.” “I shall be too late,” said Roger quietly, “but that 
no longer seems to matter. You, too, serve a King, a far greater King 
than mine.” “The King of kings,” said the hermit reverently. “I see 
you have learned the lesson, my son. Earthly kings die and wreaths of 
victory fade. Who will remember tomorrow the winner of today? But 
my King lives forever, and to serve Him is to be royally knighted for 
all eternity!” 

Roger nodded gravely. “I would visit Him again, if I may, to 
pledge Him my poor service!” They knelt again in the quiet chapel 
for a few moments, then set off. On their way when they had almost 
reached the forest’s edge, Roger stopped suddenly and gripped the her- 
mit’s arm, pointing into the distance. There on a small hill stood the 
great deer, still and noble in the clear morning sun. “It is the same,” 
he gasped in excitement, “the deer I chased yesterday!” The hermit 
was not alarmed: “I see him often,” he said softly, “he is an old friend 
of mine.” And before Roger could say more, he had disappeared back 
into the forest with a parting wave of his hand for blessing and farewell. 


Later in the day, walking with his friends among the crowds at 
the tournament, Roger came upon a great sword, stuck fast in a rock 
mear the palace gate. “What is that?” he asked curiously. The others 
were eager to explain. “Everyone has asked about it,” they told him. 
“We did too, and they told us it is the sword of one of the bravest 
knights who ever served our King. He was famous for his courage in 
battle and his skill at sport. Then one day in the forest he saw a great 
deer and spent the entire night chasing him. They say he never found 
him, but he must have found something else, for he came back to the 
court a changed man. He was no longer interested in sport or hunting, 
and soon left, saying he was going to serve the great King. As he rode 
out the gate, he stuck his sword in that rock. It has been there ever 
since, and this was long ago.” “What was the knight’s name?” de- 
manded Roger breathlessly. “He was called Giles,” they said, “Sir 
Giles the Brave.” Roger smiled. He had known it would be, and in 
his heart he knew, too, that he would be going back soon to the hermit 
in the forest, back to learn how to serve his King as a true knight 
should, forever and ever... 
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